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A ESTRACT 

This publication presents guidelines to aid 
curriculum ccomittees in the construction of elementary and secondary 
social studies programs which take account of the most current 
thinking. Eitteen guidelines, based on the components of knowledge, 
thinking, and social action, deal with purposes, content, and 
instructional strategies. Each guideline is accompanied by a 
discussion of its meaning and why it is needed, and two to four 
vel 1- selected bibliographic items. Introductory and concluding pages 
present the fackcround and rationale of the Duplication, suggestions 
for its use, and a glossary of key terms. The booklet is generously 
illustrated with attractive photographs which suggest the vitality of 
issues with vhicn a good social studies program deals. (IM) 
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The social studies have oeeu a basic segment of American education 
for many years. Historically, only reading, writing, and arithmetic have 
received comparable attention in our schools. 

The major objectives of our social studies programs havy been to 
deve'op good citizens, convey a body of basic knowledge, develop 
thinking ski'ls, and transmit to our youth their culture/ heritage. While 
these continue to be de si, able goals, recent research in the learning 
process and societal developments require that we reexamine our 
programs with an eye to improving their effectiveness. 

Automation, know'edge explosion, urbanization, and social unrest 
have all contributed to an ever -increasing rate of social change in our 
world. Man's first footprints on the moon have placed in new 
perspective our planet and the universe around uj. The momentum 
grows geometrically and all of this nriposes a responsibility on us to 
reexamine our goals and our values if man is to continue to maintain 
some semblance of control over his destiny. 

Our system of government is flexible and open enough ft confroni 
successfully any problem we face. However, must educate a 
citizenry that can 1 tecome as excited about the fulfillment of our basic 
human goats as it is about pioneering in spar 

These guidelines are an attempt to aid Cv. kulum comntittees in the 
search for relevant and dynamic social studies programs - programs 
that will help students to feel more comfortable u: a world of tentative 
solutions rather than one of absolutes; programs that breathe into them 
the air of warmth and humanness that gives life its dynamic spsrk; 
programs tnat open doors to individual commitments to lifelong 
seatches for the meaning of man. 
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7 fit's document dears with the 
prob'ems related to the over all 
ptjnmng of social studies pro 
grains in elementary and second 
ary schools. It is directed to 
school oer sonnet in leadership 
positions. Curriculum directors, 
social s Unites supervisors' cur ■ 
ricuhrm committees , department 
chairmen . and administrators 
shot/ld fmd 'f useful as they give 
attention to curricular reform in 
the social studies. Although 
icacf ers ni3y find the document 
generally helpful, it is net in- 
tended to be immediately appli- 
cable fa classroom teaching 
tails 
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Social Studies to be Abolished? 



Legislation proposed 

Social studies would be virtually abol- 
ished according to the provisions of a 
bill introduced at today's session of the 
slate legislature, 

The bid would restrict social studies 
instruction in Washington’s public schools 
to the teaching of American history, gov- 
ernment ,md geography. The specific 
purpose of the new program would be to 
develop loyally to American institutions 
and traditions. 

The bill’s sponsor slated: 

"La's face it. Today’s youth are not 
patriotic, they are not responsible, and 
they certainly don’t respect authority, 
The part of the school's curriculum that 
is supposed to teach these things is so- 
cial studies. The tads speak for 
themselves; the kid’s behavior has 
proved it . Social studies has failed .** 
When asked to comment, one influen- 
tial legislator remarked, "We cannot con- 
tinue *o channel the taxpayer's dollars 
into school programs that don't seem to 
have made any difference in students or 
in society." 

Educators’ reaction 

Belli teachers and administrators voiced 
their opposition to the bill at open hear- 
ings held by the House Education Com- 
mittee. One elementary 1 teacher testified: 
"The legislators reveal short-sighted 
judgment in their actions. Social studies 
programs are only one force molding the 
behavior of youth. The family, the 
chinch, the peer group, as well as other 
parts of the school program, are also in- 
fluential. Responsible student behavior 
is a result of all . not fust one of these 
forces. The schools are not responsible .' 1 

The superint ndent of a large metro- 
politan school district challenged ihe pur- 
Q i the proposed legislation: 

ir law makers have lost sight of 
I\LV nicy's meaning, \fuch present be- 



havior should be encouraged, not con- 
demned. We are stein# niuny ycung peo- 
ple actively and constructively involved 
in the political arena, »n civil rights, and 
in such programs as Vista and the Peace 
Corps. Even the youthful protestors are 
showing the strength of their convections. 
Very few actucdy break the law. More 
importantly, legislators need to realize 
that passive, apathetic, and blindly obed- 
ient citizens represent the antithesis of 
democratic behavior. Growth in a free 
society is nurtured by criticism end pro- 
test. The current young generation is 
demonuratino precisely this kind of in- 
volvement. In so doing, they provide evi- 
dence for the worth of social studies pro- 
grams. This area of the curriculum may 
need to be expanded and deepened but 
certainly not curtailed” 

Students 1 reaction 

High school seniors, many of whom 
arc collcgc-bound and apparently repre- 
sent the schools’ successes, had these 
comments: 

" Social stud { *s? It doesn't help you 
solve the big problems like who's go* the 
right answers to moral questions.” 

'My biggest problem is alt the de- 
cidoos necessary. Decisions about big 
thing* Uke drug r and war. and little things 
(ike girh and cars. Social studies hasn’t 
helned roe much with that kind of stuff.” 

Of special interest is a poem written 
by a high school student prior to the furor 
over social studies: 

BENEDICTION 

The junk is scattered over all the earth 
Trash is viable everywhere 
And as junk has been known to do 
It gathers 

Forming a junkyard of despair 

A junkyard trammed with broken dreams 
Of poab that weren’t fulfilled 



Of talent, energy, and usefulness 
Not poured zlcv.ly forth 
But carelessly spilled 

This junkyard docs not breed the love 
Or understanding that they need 
Instead, new bounty crops of hatred 
Are quickly put lo seed 

Here and there ihcy come together 
Tor lack of a better place to go 
And for the world around them 
They produce, direct and vtar 
In a very tragic show 

Commentary 

The questions posed by critics of social 
sludies education ate many and difficult. 
Are school programs addressing the prob- 
lems extant in our society such as urbtm- 
izalio.i, race relations, and war? Do the 
social studies make sense to ihe learner? 
Is it sufficient to say that each generation 
has had its radicals and that most young 
people are O.K,? Js it possible that schools 
have failed society as well as the indi- 
vidual? 

Thoughtful educators recognize that 
(hey must do more ihnn shuffle courses, 
substitute new course content, or make 
textbook adoptions. Reform must be adap- 
tive lo the changing characteristics of 
young people as well as lo the emerging 
issues in a modern society. To do other- 
wise may well lead to the destruction of 
our social order and the alienation of our 
youth. 

Prospects 

The fate of the social sludies is uncer- 
tain. Support and opposition no longer 
seem to follow traditional party lines. 
However, it docs seem clear (hat the social 
studies curriculum, as educators have 
known it. may t>c slrtigghng for its very 
survival. Many feel it is none too soon 



a hypothetical case, 
could it really 
happen? 




This document is predicated on two 
assumptions. First, the entire social 
studies program should be committed 
to the rational process, i.e., knowl- 
edge, evidence, and reason. Second, 
the program rests upon a strong belief 
in the dignity of man, i e , the inherent 
worth rf the individual. These two 
values constitute the philosophical 
foundation lor this document and are 
the proposed norms for individual 
behavior and public policy, 

Three elements form the cur* 
riculum components of these guide 
lines, Each has a d'rect relationship to 
our definition of the school's role. 
These components should be viewed as 
strategies that enable the individual to 
become an active participant in the 
process of social change. Knowledge, 
thinking, and social action provide the 
frame for our triad. The purpose of 
these guide-ines is to make these con 
cepts operational. 



knowledge 

The rrnsi iraditionj 1 of these com- 
ponents is knowledge Fiom their in 
c option schools have been viewed as 
transmitters ol knovdeuge. Yet, in 
spite of this historic relationship it 
would be difficult to claim that the 
school has handled this task thor 
oughly or comprehensively. 

Standards of currency anu validity 
not always been applied to 

fr>»rg h'ses of T ► e Ta'e o< Two C l ev " 
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knowledge the school has presented. 
Neither can the school assert that its 
knowledge ha<- been consistently repre 
sentative and relevant. 

Knowledge that has given rise to 
controversy has been frequently tie 
leted and ignored. In addition to such 
limits, the knowledge of the school has 
overemphasized the bias of the while 
r.iiddia class thus contributing to 
minority group frustration end nos 
tility. 

The knowledge component pro- 
posed in this program serves three 
functions: Firsl, it provides historical 
perspective. This sense of the past acts 
as 3 buffer against detachment, alien.: 
tion, and presen lism -living just for 
today. It allows the inorvidual to 
establish significant relationships be- 
tween the present and the past and the 
present and the future. 

« */cord, knowledge allows the indi 
vidual to perceive patterns and systems 
in h!s environment. It is this ordering 
function that allows the universe, even 
with il s increasing complexity, to be 
intellectually manageable. Recently 
developed social studies programs 
utilizing fundamental generalizations 
from the social sciences represent a 
current effort to implement this order 
ing function of kno wledge 

Third, and especially significant for 
these guidelines, is the function of 
knowledge as the foundation for social 
action, In the school setting, socal 
action without knowledge cannot be 
tolerated. 

t-y CK^em 
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continuity 

order 

choice 




social action 



application 

interaction 

identity 

corriirtence 




Ihhking 



The second component is thinking. 
Unlike knowledge, thinking has re- 
ceived the formal attention of the 
school's curriculum only somewhat 
recently. It was in 1961 that the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association 
stated that: "The centra f purpose of 
American education is the develop- 
ment of the ability to think." 

Operationally, the ^;hool has prob 
ably been less effective with thinking 
than with the knowledge dimension. 
Thinking competencies have not been 
systematically emphasized in most 
curricula. Lower level thinking opera- 
tions (memory, comprehension) have 
characterized teachers' questions and 
textbook materials. Adequate atten- 
tion h3s not been given to critical 
thinking, divergent thinking or 
decision making. 

Recently, inquiry-oriented ap- 
proaches have received considerable 
emphasis in educational literature. 
However, widespread practice and 
support are not evident. 

Thinking skills are rot developed as 
a resuit of accumulating knowledge. 
Rather, they are cru :ial curricular 
components that must lo systematic- 
ally planned and executed by cur- 
riculum workers and teachers. 

Thinking competences serve several 
functions. They enable the incrvidual 
to: 
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, . ask significant questions 
, . analyze conflicts 
. . solve problems in creative ways 
.make decision; 

. form and clarify values 
ost important, for ihe purposes or 
} guidelir.es, thinking compe 



tencies represent a vital link between 
knowledge and our third component, 
social action. 

social action 

Social action, as used in these 
guidelines, refers to individual be- 
havior or involvement that is rationally 
determined for the purpose of resolv- 
ing a problem that confronts society. 
It demands that the school find ways 
to involve the learner directly with 
community orobtemsand social issues; 
vicarious le?,ning, though desirable, is 
not enough. 

The strategies of the school have 
not demonstrated direct participation 
of the learner In the resolution of 
socia 1 problems. The potential of 
knowledge and thinking skills has not 
been realized because educators have 
confined their thinking to what has 
b^en termed two-by-four education 
-the two coders of the textbook and 
the four walls of the classroom. Such 
attempts on the part of the school 
havs been li nited to student govern 
ment days or field trips to the local 
courthouse. 

Too often, the learner has been 
treated as a passive target for incul- 
catrve strategies. This do “ument takes 
the position that soc-at action should 
represent the logical outcome of 
knowledge and rational thinking oper- 
ations. 

Social action functions in three 
ways: 

It permits application of knowl 
edge and thinking in the social 
arena 

1 1 provides an avenue for interac- 
tion and identification with 
society and results in a more 



relevant social studies program 

It builds an awareness of per- 
sonal competency— the aware- 
ness that ^ne can make a contri- 
bution -an ingredient essential 
for a positive self-concept 

In summary, social action builds in 
th } individual competencies for con- 
fronting social change. 

It is the objective of these guide- 
lines to develop young adults who at 
the completion of their high school 
programs could say: "I know what’* 
going on, I'm part of it-and I want to 
do something dbout it." 

These would be young people who 
can determine thoir behavior on the 
b^sis of rational processes and who act 
in ways that wid assist in the resolu- 
tion of societal conflict. To effect this 
objective schools must insure inter- 
action between the learner and the real 
world. 

ft is important that the three com- 
ponents be viewed as equaf/y im- 
portant elements in this program; 
ignoring any one of them would defeat 
the program's purposes. The re’ation- 
sh ip between the three components is 
dynamic, not static. These com- 
ponents interact and feed on each 
other. 

Knowledge is the base on which 
thinking and social action rest. 

Thinking Operations, in company 
with knowledge, result in social action 
and further knowledge. Social action 
must not be viewed as the goal of this 
curriculum. This application serves as a 
base for fuMher thinking operations 
and new knowledge. 

This triad is to be perceived as a 
tight enu inextricable combination of 
three components that are dynamic in 
their relationship with one another. 
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First, the guidelines presented are 
ideal statements. As ideats, their total 
realization is probably not possible. 
However, they are intended as direc- 
tions fo. social studies revision. To 
develop these directions beyond the 
scope of this document, several rer 
erences selected largely from educa- 
tional writers are appended to each 
guideline. ’ ) these the thoughtful 
reade.' will find many useful sug 
gestions and additional sources, many 
beyond the field of education. 

Second, the guidelines provide a 
rationale for action. The demands of 
students and the issues facing society 
cannot wait while school committees 
spend three, four, or five years de 
veloping a totally new program. 
Urgency dictates that the attack on 
the social studies curriculum begin 
immediately. Committees might assign 
priority to two or three of these 
guidelines, selecting and ranking those 
havmg the greatest importance in the 
local school situation. Curriculum 
workers could then address themselves 
to these on a priority basis. 

Third, readers must be aware that 
the guidelines are rooted in a critical 
view of existing programs. Clearly, all 
of these criticisms may not be valid in 
a given situation. Curriculum workers 
must maintain a mental openness in 
the application of this document. Oe- 
fensiveness will not result in fruitful 
self evaluation. 
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Finally, the questions provided at 
the end of each guideline statement 
are not intended to be evaluative in 
the sense of measuring the quality of 
the existing program. Instead, they 
should serve several somewhat dif- 
t purposes. First, the questions 
d clarify the meaning of 

sideline. Second, the questions 



can provide a direction for needed 
research. Third, the questions should 
stimulate and provoke reflective think- 
ing and discussion by the professional 
stalf as they lake a tong, hard look at 
purposes and practices of the existing 
social studies program. Certainly this 
last process will generate more ques 
tions as well as new ideas and that is 
perhaps one of the greatest benefits to 
be derived from these guidelines. 





the role of the 
social studies 
commitlee 



In attacking program reform, social 
studies committees assume a crucial 
role-one that determines the school's 
effectiveness. It is sincerely hoped that 
this document will prove to be a 
valuable tool in resolving curricular 
problems. 

In summary, the following steps are 
suggested: 



□ i. 

□ 2 . 
□ > 

□ 4 . 

□ ». 

cu 



The committee familiarizes 
itself with the total docu- 
ment. 

The committee answers the 
questions posed and con 
siders the illustrations given. 

The committee develops 
other questions pertinent to 
its own programs, 

The committee establishes a 
priority listing of guidelines. 
The committee develops a 
year-by year plan o: attack- 
ing the guidelines, 

The committee gives im- 
mediate attention to two or 
three guidelines with top 
priority. 
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number 

one 

develop the ability to make a critical 
analysis of enduring social issues 
through the application of the knowl- 
edge and methodology of the Social 
sciences tin an interdisciplinary man- 
ner. ' 



Guidelines 14 define the purposes of the social studies program- They 
provide a more specific direction to the centre! theme expressed in the statement 
of commitment, reflect concern for the development of a knowledgeable and 

citizen, and attempt to elaborate on individual fulfillment and » 




The primary ourpose of the social 
studies is not to train students as 
specialists in any or all of the academic 
disciplines. 

Little can be said in defense of a 
social studies program that fails to 
develop an understanding and a sense 
of involvement in fundamental social 
problems. 

Too often, classes devote excessive 
timn and effort to the study of topics 
perceived by the students as unrelated 
to their lives or to the contemporary 
world. The need of pupils for knowl- 
edge and understanding of their social 
environment U immediate; their con- 
frontation with problems, dilemmas, 
and issues begins in early childhood. 

But frequently these highly sig- 
nificant questions are regarded as inci- 
dental to the existing curriculum, 
perhaps surfacing only occasionally 
under the guise of "current events." 



almtd at Idealized 

Instead, the social studies program 
typically offers a curriculum that is 
oriented toward citizenship for an 
idealized society that never was and 
never will be, or toward specialized 
knowledge of a particular discipline 
that may tear tittle demonstrable rela- 
tionship to the modern world. Neither 
01 these alternatives is satisfactory; if 
soual studies cannot rationalize cur- 
rent social phenomena, then it is prop- 
erly described as irrelevant and 
unnecessary. 

Broadly based social issues suggest 
interdisciplinary study and remedies, 
but subject matter specialists, es 
pecially at the secondary level, son e 



times resist drawing upon resources 
from throughout the social sciences. 
However, because social problems do 
not respect academic boundaries, each 
must be approached on its own terms, 
i.e., in an interdisciplinary manner. 

Nonetheless, each social science can 
make marked contributions toward 
clarifying the basic issues that con- 
tinue to afflict society: they can also 
suggest alternatives well as pre- 
dicting some of the consequences as- 
sociated with each choice. 

While it is unlikely that a solution 
to a particular problem would be 
devised in the classroom, organizing 
problems, selecting pertinent informa- 
tion, proposing carefully considered 
solutions, and acting on these solu- 
tions wherever possible will clarify the 
contemporary world, increase 
decision making competency, and con 
tribute to a feeling of personal achieve- 
ment. 



consider these questions 



V What evidence is there that high 
school students understand the 
diverse and long-standing origins of 
the social conflicts found in mod 
ern societies? To what extent do 
the social studies teachers agree on 
the purposes of the K 12 social 
studies orogram? How well do 
te.'chers understand the relation 
ship of what they are doing to that 
program? Do the goals of the 
program guide the instructional 
process or is each teacher pursuing 



his own goals that may well be 
urn elated to the rest of the pro- 
gram? Can elementary students 
identify O"- basic issues of their 
sociaty? how frequently o they 
relate specific problems and events 
to these fundamental issues? 

2. Do social studies teachers at oil 
levels stress problem-solving and 
decision-making in problematic 
situations? How often do they 
provide extensive opportunities for 
students to state and support their 
views? What controversial issues 
are an integral part of the pro- 
gram? 
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flfvet6p the-academic and socially ills 
necessary for the developments of a 
positive self concept^ the fulfillment of 
, civic re^jpnsibHily, and the growth of 
jpcial identity. 




Skills instruction should not be 
limited to such competencies as graph 
reading, time lines, outlining, report- 
ing, and similar work study sk ills. 

The most important skill to be 
developed by the public schools is the 
ability to think. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admini- 
strators recently stated: 

"The purpose which runs through 
and strengthens alt other educational 
purposes-lhe common thread of edu- 
cation- is the development of tha 
ability to think.'* 

Thinking skills are especially signifi- 
cant ir> socif ries charactetirad by 
chonge and democratic processes, 
Witlnn the social studies program, 
major attention must be given ta 
problem solving, critical thinking, cod 
decision making. 

Problem solving is the fornrrl pro 
cess of resolving conflicts. Critic* I 
thinking is chiefly concerned with the 
evaluation of data and ideas in an 
objective manner, while decision- 
making necessitates making choices. 
Solution, criticism, arid choice are c*f 
paramount importance in resolving 
social issues. 

A second aspect of skill dcve!o|>- 
ment concerns the competencies as- 
sociated with s- ual behavior. Effective 
interpersonal relations suggest a se^i- 
trvity to others’ needs and interests, 
adequately developed communicaticn 
skills, and the ability to man.'rge au- 
thority. 

face-to-face 

Classroom practices shoulJ ghr 
q “ jdents aburdant opportunities If 
^j^j^~>)rk out social relationships at tlu 



face to-face level. Students sh<uk‘ 
have experience in dealing with the 
highly charged emotional conflicts of 
the social arena as well as with th'- 
calm, rational inquiry of the class- 
room, They may undergo the deman Is 
placed on them as both leaders and 
followers, making contributions In 
both roles. When they hold minority 
v lews, students ^sn learn to function 
o$ thoughtful rritics, seeking to briivi 
about needed refo r m through legiti- 
ru:e processes. An aloofness from 
obligation to other individuals or thn 
chaos created by anarchy are rarely 
acceptable. 

Work study ski Is, given consider- 
able attention at the elementary level, 
include abilities to locate and compile 
information, to present and interpret 
data, and to assess the validity of 
source material, The social studies 
should assume special responsibility 
for instruction in reading materials 
directly related to the social studies 
using maps and globes, and developing 
a sense of temporal and spatial rela- 
tionships. 



However, higher levels of pro 
flciency in the work study skills, as 
well as social and thinking skills, can- 
not be attained unless they are incor 
porated in the curriculum of all grades, 
K*f2. If provision is not made in the 
secondary school for the sequential 
development of these competencies, 
growth will be arresled at a fairly low 
level and the student will be unable to 
employ the more powerful extension 
of these abilities 

Skills serve as the essential bond 
between knowledge and action. 

qi 



consider these questions 

1. Are the skills discussed in this 
guideline taught in the dassroom? 
To what extent do teachers, c$* 
penally at the secondary level, 
instruct >n ways that wilt develop 
these skills? 

2. How well can students conduct 
their own discussions? Are they 
willing and able to express them- 
selve? in groups of all si/^s? How 
successfully can student groups 
cope with conflict among them- 
selves? 

3. What provisions are made in cur- 
riculum planning for developing 
skills in a sequential way? Are 
evaluation instruments used to 
diagnose possible causes of de- 
ficiencies and to prescribe subse- 
quent instruction? 
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develop responsible divergent think* 
ing. 



The purposes and practices of soci-d 
studies education should not dater 
originality, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly. 

In its legi #1 mate efforts to socialize 
the behavior and values of children, 
the school sometimes seeks a high 
degree of conformity. If compliance 
with the conventions of society is 
stressed unduly, students may exhibit 
a hesitancy to examine controversial 
issues critically, to consider authori- 
tative s? dements thoughtfully, and to 
excess opinions willingly. 

Instead, they are more likely to 
repeat or propose ideas that they 
believe to be widely supported. Diver 
pent thinking, however, seeks un- 
common alternatives for difficult 
questions, $°1yJr>g on flexibility, >pon 
taneity, and originality. 

To encourage divergence, a teacher 
should utilize the open ended prob 
lems, i e , tho** without preconceived 
solutions, that constitute the focus of 
this document. 

The classroom climate should be 
success oriented, supportive of stu- 
dents' attempts to cope with difficult 
and sometimes frustrating situations. 
Seemingly irrelevant questions or com 
ments from ,tudents should not be 
until their meaning a;*d im 
-have been explored. 



creativity demanding 

But divergency is not to be cor 
fused with irresponsible deviancy, i.e., 
"just being different for its own sake." 
Divergent thinking and creativity are 
highly demanding: 1} they necessitate 
extensive knowledge, ideational 
fluency, and the ability to formulate 
and restructure questions; 2) they 
demand the courage to risk un 
certainty and error and to express 
minority points of view. 

The crucial issues for any society 
are the degree of uniqueness needed 
for progress and the amount of con 
formity required for stability. £vcry 
person has creative potential which, if 
exerc : sed, can contribute to his own 
sense of self esteem as well as to the 
welfare of others; engaging tfiis poten- 
tial constructively in (he resolution of 
social issues in the task of social 
studies education. 

John Stuart Mill wrote, "Eccen- 
tricity has generally been projKartional 
to the amount of genius, mental vigor, 
and moral courage contained in a 
society. That so few dare to beeccev 
trie marks the chief danger of the 
time," 



consider these questions 

1. How adequately are student oriqi- 
nality, uniqueness, and creativity 
rewarded by social studios teach- 
ers? Are students who are respon- 
sibly individualistic given high 
grades, encouragement, and praise? 
How well <lo teachers respect and 
support the need for divergence? 

2. Do students recognize the indi 
vidual's right to dissent? Do they 
also recognize the dissenter's re- 
sponsibility to defend his position 
rationally? 

3. How well do textbooks lend the n* 
selves to fostering r- v itivity for 
both students and teachers? Do 
curriculum materials emphasize 
conformity? Does the school's im- 
plicit philosophy inhibit originality 
and risk taking? 
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enable the individual to develop his 
own values rationally and to accept his 
accountability for the consequences. 
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The goals of social studies educa- 
tion should not be an iirational alle- 
giance or an irresponsible nihilism. 

By their very nature the social 
studies confront complex questions 
that are rooted in conflicting attitudes 
and beliefs. These value orientations 
t-re the foundations of social insti- 
tutions and behavior. Therefore, it is 
neither desirable nor really possible fur 
social studies teachers to attempt to 
establish a "value-free" situation* in 
the classroom; teache* - behavior, sub- 
ject matter, and instructional materials 
all are the products of judgment. 



free atmosphere 

The real question is the approach to 
be taken Any study of values, alien or 
indigenous, should be conducted in a 
free and open atmosphere. Students 
should become experienced in discern- 
ing between fact and opinion, objec- 
tivity and bias. 

When values have been identified 
by students and/or teachers, the sup- 
porting arguments should be val dated 
and their consequences specified and 
evaluated. This analytical approach, or 
valuing process, will often produce 
extensive empirical support for many 
basic values held in a society; values 
without a rational basis should be 
scrutinized very closely aid may be 
rejected if such support cannot be 
provided. 

A more perplexing arpect of valuing 
concerns the ro r e of the school as an 
agent *or inculcating in the young 
Y ; ' l e,V held societal norms, standards 




of behavior, and ideological pref- 
erences. This issue itself is beclouded 
with conflicting attitudes held by 
various groups. 

school Is only one 

Cutlural pluralism in America effec- 
tively and properly hinders the school 
from seeking or producing unanimity 
among its students about values. 
Rather, the school is only one force 
among many influencing the young. 

However, what the school can con- 
tribute is impressive: 1) it can provide 
opportunities for the free examination 
of the issues, 2) it can provide ex- 
perience in making rational judgments, 
3) it can develop the value human 
dignity by respecting the rights of 
individuals, end 4) it can develop an 
ind rvid ual's feeling of compete, *e to 
cope with ambiguous questions. 

Limiting the schools' rote to indoc- 
trination will be ineffectual and 
incompatibre with the principles ol a 
society created by men who were 
dedicated to a rational basis for human 
dignity and social order. Our social 
system can and must continue to 
withstand the test of reason. 

consider these questions 

I To what extent do teachers seek to 
clarify the values of their students? 
Do teachers tend to moralize or 
Exhoit others to follow a particu- 
lar commitment? Are appeals to 
conscience or conventional wis- 
dom employed to influence be 
havio- ? 




2. How carefully do students 
examine what they believe? Do 
they restructure their values when 
confronted with persuasive evi- 
dence? Are they willing to sustain 
their commitments with any 
empirical data? 

3. Do students and teachers engage in 
activities that indicate their values 
are more than words? Are students 
directly involved in those social 
actions for which they profess 
support? Do teachers demonstrate 
active political and social involve- 
ment? 
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The content should not b<*. re- 
stricted to a recounting of man's past, 
a description of social phenomena, or 
responses to ephemeral concerns of 
the community. 

Much time in the classroom can be 
devoted to "telling what happened." 
But history is not a chronicle of past 
occurrences and merely ordering 
events will not lead to the under- 
standing necessary for interpretation 

Virtually no attention has been 
given, until recently, to the ways in 
which a historian works and yet 
history is as much process as it is 
subject matter. Similar! culture 
studies in the elementary schools have 
sometimes been limited to describing 
unique customs and practices without 
relating this information explicitly to 
anthropological and sociological skills 
such as observation and classification. 

revolution to neighborhood 

It is not sufficient to assume that 
these abilities are learned cointi 
dentally with descrlptivt content. Too 
little effort may also be devoted to 
establishing concepts that would per- 
mit the handling of vast amounts of 
data, examples would include revolu- 
tion, frontier, end neighborhood. But 
these ideas will not be productive if 
they are not organized into a $e 
quence, e g., trade is caused by special 
ization; specialization is occasioned by 
scarcity; scarcity requires economic 
systems. 

o 



conceptual vs. content 

A curriculum using a systematic 
conceptual patiern is mc'e efficient 
and powerful than one using a "cover 
the content" approach. 

Employing the social science disci- 
plines as the sources of content for 
social studies curriculums does allow 
the utilization of man’s most powerful 
knowledge and strategies for inquiry 
into social problems. However, it is 
clearly inadequate just to simplify the 
concepts and techniques of the social 
sciences for elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Instead, social Issues that involve 
more than one discipline are more 
suitable for public school purposes, If 
the issue to be studied is ihat tech- 
nology has brought both benefits and 
problems to modern society, then in- 
formation and inquiry techniques 
should be selected from the disciplines 
of history, economics, and sociology, 
all of which deal in some significant 
way with differing aspects of tech- 
nology. 

To understand the meaning and 
implication'. of technology, it is neces 
sary to view it as a phenomenon 
embedded in complex social con 
ditions 

distorted perspectives? 

If the problem under consideration 
is race relations, then it is apparent 
that many soda! sciences may be 



pertinent and that distorted perspec- 
tives may result from "purely eco- 
nomic/' "strictly sociological," or 
"solely historical" approaches. This 
document takes the position that 
issues such as economic justice, peace, 
social order, environmental harmony, 
and human rights are the appropriate 
social studies curriculum content for 
grades K-12 and that these issues are 
best studied in an Interdisciplinary 
manner. 

unique role 

The primary purpose o* a social 
studies p r ogram i., not to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge nor to produce 
social scientists, but rather it is to 
engage students in analyzing and re 
solving the social issues confronting 
them by drawing on the content and 
techniques of the social science disci- 
plines as well as the humanities and 
the sciences whenever and wherever 
appropriate. 

This should be the unique role of 
the social studies in the public schools 

consider these questions 

1. To what extent are the appropriate 
concepts, generalizations, and 
main ideas necessary for under- 
standing modern society being 
identified and allocated to grade 
levels* Are teaching practices plac- 
ing too much emphasis on 
accumulating information and too 



little on the key ideas that per- 
meate some portion of knowledge? 

2. How extensively do students use 
the various ways of seeking knowl- 
edge? Do they collect and inter- 
pret geographical or sociological 
data? Oo teachers instruct in ways 
and indicate they value "learning 
to learn"? 

3. Is there any significant effort to 
plan the sequential development of 
major concepts? To what degree is 
there continuity from one grade 
level to the next insofar as con- 
cepts and generalisations are con- 
cerned? 
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content representative of man's 
experience, cultures, activities, and 
beliefs. 





The content should not omit rare- 
ful study of non-Western cultures, 
religious or ethnic minority groups, or 
values alien to Westr rn civilization. 

To gain an adequate understanding 
of his social worEd, a child must 
become aware of the great variations 
among the peoples of the world, 
within the American nation, and in his 
own community. 

But classroom experiences can 
create a misleading impression of cul- 
tural uniformity; students can come to 
view the world with knowledge 
derived almost entirely from Western 
and middle class traditions. 

two-thirds non-whit* 

Yet two of three people in today's 
world are non white, and significant 
percentages of the populations of the 
United States and its communities are 
of neither European nor Christian 
origin. 

Soma history programs may k J 
one to believe that the cradle of 
civilization has been largely confined 
to the Mediterranean region, over- 
looking archaeological and anthro 
pological evidence that suggests man 
first lived in Africa and developed his 
most enduring cultures in Asia. 

In the primary grades, family and 
community studies may unwittingly 
promoie normative behavior that is 
characteristic only of white middle 
class society. While diverse value sys 
terns are acknowledged »n religions, 
the mores, roles, and expectations of 
cultural groups other than the 
student's should also be identified and 
their implication; and merits made 
explicit. 
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concealing diversity 

To attempt to understand a non- 
Western or non white culture without 
the perspective of its own set of values 
is to do an injustice to that greup. 
Social studies programs can inad- 
vertently conceal the almost incredible 
pluralism and diversity of man's social 
world and instead may continue to 
reinforce cultural bias and ethnocen 
tricily. 

Selecting the main ideas, topics, 
and problems that are truly repre 
sentatrve of man's achievements is a 
most difficult task. Nevertheless, 
instructional decisions to include or 
exclude a topic, a conceot, a main 
idea, or a fact must account for its 
contribution to a balanced under- 
standing of man's social life. 

A defensible pre-gram facilitates the 
understandings that the student's cul 
ture is one culture among many, that 
his value system is not shared by a 
majority of the world's people, and 
that his heritage is extremely diverse in 
its origins 

Parochialism should not be found 
at any grade level; omission of data 
and deletion of generalizations are 
justifiable only on grounds of i'rele 
vancy, and not according to bias and 
prejudice. 



consider these questions 

1. Mow adequately are minority 
groups represented in social studies 
textbo-Dks? Is the classroom time 



devoted to the American Negro 
comparable the time spent on 
studying the American Indian? Do 
the history textbooks tend to pro* 
mote the outmoded "melting pot" 
concept of American culture? 

2. What evidence can be cited to 
counteract the charge of white 
American middleclass values as 
dominant in social studies text- 
books and teachers? Is the image 
ol the local community and its 
members as presented in the class- 
room accurate, real, and compre- 
hensive? 

3. t j what extent are teachers 
knowledgeable about non Western 
cultures? Is the instruction about 
other religions and cultures as well 
informed as (he instruction cn 
American tradition'? Do teachers 
manifest an awareness of the pos 
Sibil i ty of their osvn cultural bias? 
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content consistent with the current 
knowledge, theories, and 
interpretations commonly accepted by 
the appropriate social science 
disciplines. 
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The content should not include 
facts, generalizations, and conclusions 
that are jnacceptabte to scholars. 

Political scientists concur that an 
indivldu >1 can exercise his political 
power nost effectively through an 
interes' /oup, yet many schools insist 
on stressing the efficacy of individual 
political action. Political decisions are 
products of compromise, conflict, and 
dissent, whereas civics programs may 
stress harmony, unity, and consensus. 

Sociologists maintain that personal 
values are derived largely from the 
norms held by membership groups and 
that behavior will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the expectations of peers. 
But commitment to a personal ethic 
and conscience frequently dominates 
classroom discussions and judgments 
of behavior to the exclusion cf social 
norms and mores. 

Economists know that injecting 
money into an underdeveloped econ 
omy is unlikely to change significantly 
the standard of Irving of the local 
populace; this commonly suggested 
remedy, however, is not always ex- 
amined critically in the social studies 
classroom. 

Urban specialists agree that cultural 
assimilation and population dispersal, 
oft cited solutions to minority and 
urban problems, may not withstand 
the test of immediate feasibility and 
O ten question their propriety. 




gap between known, taught 

Assigning responsibility for social 
studies instruction to teachers who 
have had specialized training in the 
social sciences is one effective means 
of preventing erroneous instruction. 
The incongruities between academ- 
ically sound findings and public school 
teachings cannot be allowed in social 
studies programs for the 1970’s. 

The knowledge explosion originat- 
ing from intensive research creates a 
gap between what is known and what 
is taught, making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to maintain an updated program. 
However, any hesitancy of the schools 
to incorporate and modify their pro- 
grams in order to maintain scholarly 
Integrity is indefent . t e; every effort 
must be made to insure the accuracy 
of the information utilized in class 
rooms. 

A review by subject-matter scholars 
of the materials and examinations 
utilized in a school district may reveal 
weaknesses. But deficiencies may not 
be confined to contenbladen courses, 
for the skills and attitude domains are 
also prone to perpetuation of obsolete 
competencies and opinions, e g , rote 
memory, innate racial in'erioiity. 

In this dynamic society, teachers 
and students ahke will find it mcreas 
•ng y nx>re urgent to ascertain the 
vahehty of their information. 



consider these questions 

1. What efforts are made to insure 
the accuracy of information pre- 
ser evi to students? Have text* 
t , As been carefully evaluated for 
uptodate scholarship? Can the 
interpretations offered by teachers 
be substantiated? 

2 How extensive are the social 
science references available to 
teachers? Are the present resources 
c icnt and are they used? Does 
the professional staff read the pub- 
: -it ions that will facilitate "keep- 

ur> ? 

3 ■*. n? the instructional supervisors 

* i a I : y knowledgeable about 
t':j.< subject for which they are 
re ruble? Are teachers who are 
■I sts on a particular topic 
s resources for other teach 
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cuiriculum should have 3 di/ect rela- 
tionship to the immediate concerns of 
the students. 



The content sho jld n-vt be chosen 
solely on a basts of tradition or wide- 
spread practice. 

S\udent$ of all ages confront situ- 
ations demanding knowledge and 
social skills almost every day. Some 
young children may ask why iheir 
mothers work while others do not. 
Adolescents often find they must 
choose between status with their peers 
and showing respect for authority. 

While some older youths willingly 
complete their military obligations, 
others challenge the institutions of 
American society. Technologicol and 
social conditions seem to have ameli- 
orated the concept of the family and 
the school as the sole agencies pre- 
paring the child for life. 



kids no longer observe 

Mass media, urbanization, and 
social conflict have placed the child, 
willingly or not, in the role ol an 
actrvf participant rather than a passive 
observer. He is continually called on to 
organize the vast quantises of social 
phenomena he observes. He is fre- 
quently required to apply this social 
knowledge, perhaps as a citizen of the 
school community, a consumer of 
goods and services, or simply as a 
member of a "bull session" on the 
merits of civil disobedience 
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These situations are directly com- 
parable to the pro^'enns confronted by 
adults with one important exception: 
the student has much less experience 
and knowledge on which to draw. The 
school can provide this experience and 
at the same time minimize the conse- 
quences of improper choices, eg., 
through role playing, simulations, and 
mock sessions. 

By attempting to meet the essential 
and immediate needs of students deal- 
ing with society, the social studies 
program will not only be n>ore mean- 
ingful to the student, but will also be 
more relevant to the needs of society. 



feed curiosity 

The need to know and understand 
may not stem only from the necessity 
for coping with social issues. K may 
also originate in a basic curiosii/, a 
desire to comprehend, and a quest for 
order and meaning in the universe, 
Therein lies the fundamental strength 
of the discovery and inquiry methods. 

If the social studies program ad- 
dresses itself to the social concerns of 
the students and avails itself of the 
inhered need for individual meaning, 
then it can deny the charge made by 
some that the social studies are irrele 
vant to the lrve>rif the pupils. 




consider these questions 

V To what extent have the students 
played a role in establishing the 
cjf.dculum? What efforts have 
been made to determine the rele- 
vancy of the existing program to 
the social world of the students? 
How are the opinions of the com- 
munity considered * ) ma^ng cur- 
riculum decisions? 

2. Are the competencies sojght in 
the program the ones that v. ill best 
enable the student to live with arKf 
in society? How satisfactory can 
cr^rse content be justified in 
terms of the society in which the 
student will find himself? Are both 
subject matter and classroom ac- 
tivities determined largely by 
established practice and custom? 

3. Do students believe that the con 
tent of their social studies program 
has importance for their lives in 
the present and future? 
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dassroom and the learning experience 
sequence should be planned and nodh 
fied with regard for the impact on the 
total K-12 program. 




Curriculum patterns should not per 
mit unnecessary duplication of subject 
matter or the omission of experiences 
necessary for subsequent learnings. 

Changes at one grade level will have 
effects at other grade levels, eg., 
monay expended for instructional im- 
provement at the high school level is 
money not available for supple 
mentary materials in the elementary 
schools. 

In a simif&r fashion, limited early 
experiences wiih cultural and ethnic 
diversity will hamper subsequent 
attempts to deal with prejudice. In 
eluded in most course outlines are 
objectives to develop thinking skills, 
but the sequenfal activities that will 
systematically develop them usually 
are not clearly described. Goals 
directed toward students’ under 
standing of the rational process and 
human dignity are rarely reflected in a 
sequential program of experiences for 
that specific purpose. 

continuity missing 

Even in a matter apparently as 
simple as organizing the topics and 
courses for study, not enough thought 
is given to the rationale for that 
particular sequence While the rigid 
expanding environment approach of 
the elementary grades, a common 
framework for social studies, has been 

o 




subjected to some criticism, the sec- 
ondary program has provided even less 
theoretical basis for its course organ- 
ization. 

What is missing in loo many cases is 
any sense of continuity, whether it be 
in conceptual development, valut 
modifications, or subject-matter se- 
quence. 

Ideally, a curriculum plan should 
define the objectives of the program, 
and then select the learning ex- 
periences, the subject matter, and the 
teaching strategies that will aid the 
student in reaching the goafs set for 
him. 

This is no mean task, but its com 
pletion is necessary for effective learn- 
ing. One might begin by choosing only 
a single grade and, after selecting only 
a small number of cognitive objectives 
desired, plan the appropriate subjects, 
experiences, and teaching strategies to 
attain those objectives. 

The question to be answered is: 
"How can we best do what we want to 
do?" This process coulo be repeated 
with other segments of the curriculum; 
perhaps certain skills and attitudes 
could sene as foci for planning as well 
as knowledge. 

T he point is that significant changes 
in students can be achieved only 
through planned accumulation and re 
inforcement. 
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consider these questions 

1. On what basis can the course 
sequence for grades K-12 be justi- 
fied? Why are certain courses 
antecedent to others? Do subse 
quent courses build on what has 
been teamed previously? 

2. To what extent do teachers from 
all grade levels meet and communi- 
cate with each other? Is there 
consensus among them about the 
purposes of the social studies pro- 
gram? Do elementary and sec 
ondary teachers demonstrate sub 
stantial understanding and agree 
ment with each other's purposes 
aifd practices? 

3. Are the existing scope and se 
quence documents satisfactory? 
How weli do existing courses of 
study relate to one another? 
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it was the epoch of beliel 
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it was the season of light 








it was the season of d if k ness 
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Guideline* 1016 define the characteristics of tmiwctionat ttntegiet required 
the potential of thh program. They stress the need for clearly defined 
S^%JH>bjectrves, emphasize strategies that will involve the learner and result in 
[9^UHle social action, and point out the need for individualizing methods, 
WPWW ons, and the use of media. 
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Instructors should neither state or 
pursue objectives that are vague, am- 
biguous, or unattainable. 

Terms commonly found in social 
studies objectives are "understand/' 
' know/' and "appreciate"; all of these 
can and will be interpreted in a variety 
of ways. Therefore, they are not 
especially useful in describing specific 
goals for instruction, for without 
clarity there is: 1) no way of determin- 
ing the degree of success of the pro- 
gram, 2) no way of identifying needed 
improvements, and 3) no way of 
knowing what is expected. 

At the classroom level, teachers are 
often unwilling or unable to describe 
specifically what students should be 
able to do as a result of instruction. 
But they proceed to select content and 
teaching strategies, deprived of the 
necessary direction provided by 
specific objectives. It is difficult to 
understand how claims of instructional 
success or failure can be substantiated 
under these conditions. 



define whafs Intended 

Notable instances occur when 
claims are advanced for influencing 
student attitudes toward democracy, 
individual rights and responsibilities, 
or tolerance. Insufficient effort is 
made to define what is intended, to 







determine effective instructional tech- 
niques, or to discern the direction and 
magnitude of changes in student be- 
havior. 

Instead, refuge is often sought in 
platitudes. The valuing process, os well 
as knowledge and skills, requires 
descriptive clarity and deserves deliber- 
ate teaching. 

If the purposes of a particular 
cfassroom activity can be stated ex- 
plicitly, not only will it be possible to 
determine if learning has occurred but 
it will be easier to plan the particular 
experiences that will lead to the ob- 
jectives. An instructional objective 
should name the behavior that the 
student will demonstrate as evidence 
of learning, it should describe the 
conditions under which he is expo * .ed 
to operate, and it should state the 
minimum level of acceptable per- 
formance. 

Realistically, it is difficult to meet 
these criteria but i <e alternative is the 
vagueness and generality that have 
characterised too many instructional 
goafs in the past. 

consider these questions 

1. To wh.t degree does a discussion 
of the stated objectives of a par- 
ticular course of study produce 
agreement on the meaning of those 
objectives* Do the words used 
tend to be confusing cr am- 






biguous? How successfully do the 
objectives direct the instructional 
program? 

2. Can the existing objectives of the 
social studies program, either writ- 
ten or commonly accepted, be 
taught? To what extent can 
students attain the stated goals of 
the program? If a student did 
achieve what the objectives call 
for, is there any way for the 
teacher to know that he has 
learned? 

3. Do the objectives include more 
than increasing the student's store 
of knowledge? How extensive and 
useful are the objectives concerned 
with values and attitudes? How 
much emphasis is placed on 
problem-solving, analysis, and 
evaluation? 
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engage the student directly and ac- 
tively in the learning process. 



Instruction should not treat learn- 
ers as passive recipients of knowledge. 

The vast abundance of books, 
periodicals, libraries, visual devices, 
and other data sources available to 
learner c ioday is a phenomenon of 
.**V.ively recent origin. Historically 
and traditionally learn ng resources 
nave been in short supply and, for the 
most part, unavailable to the rank and 
file of learners. Even books, tor ex- 
ample, have been mass produced at 
reasonable prices only in relatively 
modern times. Prior to inexpensive 
printing, these precious instruments of 
learning and sources of information 
were accessible only to scholars. They 
in turn shared this knowledge and 
wisdom with their students. It was out 
of this tradition that the lecture 
method of teaching developed. 

Although the lecture method of 
instruction has been soundly criticized 
and widely condemned, it has, as do 
all instructional methods, both merits 
and limitations. 

lecture overused 

Undoubtedly it is overused in many 
classrooms, especially at the secondary 
level. 8e that as it may, classroom 
lecturing by the teacher is less neces 
saiy today than it once was, simply 
because the learner has available to 
him sources of knowledge that are 
vastly more extensive and reliable than 
the knowledge possessed by his 
teacher. 
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The pupil and student today do not 
have to rely on the relatively In- 
efficient system of having their 
teachers tell them what it is they need 
to know. They can learn that for 
themselves, 

learner must participate 

On one point there is almost uni- 
versal agreement among scholars, edu- 
cators, educational theorists, and even 
serious critics of education. That point 
is that students need to be involved in 
the learning process in some active 
way. At any level of education, 
whether it be the kindergarten or the 
graduate school, the learner cannot be 
estranged from the piocess if it is to be 
effective for him. Thus, modern pro- 
grams are, without exception, calling 
for more active participation by the 
learner. 

Greater emphases needs to be 
placed on abilities to analyse ar J 
integrate knowledge, to make and 
evaluate decisions, and to devise ques- 
tions and the means for answering 
them. This concept of teaching sug- 
gests that children throughout the 
social studies program should become 
experienced at forming and testing 
hypotheses, problem solving, and 
intuitive thinking. 

The primary child should encounter 
tasks that entail comparison and classi 
fication; the high school senior should 
be able to evaluate cultures. Proffering 
ready made knowledge places students 




in the role of receptacles, a status not 
especially conducive to internal moti- 
vation and self direction. 



creative Inquiry 

A disciplined attack on his own 
ignorance should be the primary 
means of an individual’s education. 
This creative inquiry is both tfie most 
potent instructional strategy and the 
most essential competency to be de- 
veloped by the schoof. 

True content mastery, a legitimate 
but not sufficient goal of education, 
can best be attained when an active 
transaction has occurred between the 
learner and phenomena. Thus, one not 
only talks about socio economic struc- 
ture, one also classifies it. 

As much time is spent observing 
and working in slums as absorbing 
someone else’s descriptio >. Students 
thus become experienced with direct 
involvement in the social arena as well 
as learning vicariously. This autonomy 
is essential for it least two reasons, 
one of which has to do with the 
effectiveness of learning 

But perhaps more important is the 
necessity to learn how to think and 
learn in a dynamic society that is 
placing a higher and higher premium 
on flexibility and that is less and less 
dependent on rigidity. 
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consider these questions 



1. To what extent are students en- 
couraged and trained to discover 
meaning in social phenomena 
rather than to accept the meaning 
provided by others? How suc- 
cessfully can students formulate 
incisive questions? Do they con- 
tinually restructure data seeking 
new relationships and better 
understanding? 

2 What portion of class time is 
devoted to student dominated 
activities? Do teachers tend to 
perceive themselves as 'knowfeoge 
givers'’? Are independent study 
and small groups projects integral 
parts of the social studies pro 
gram? 

3. How well do teachers understand 
what is meant by terms such as 
inquiry, discovery, and induction? 
What evidence can be cited to 
indicate that these processes are 
already a part of the existing pro 
gram? Do evaluate techniques 
attempt to determ. ne student 
vth in these areas? 




A. 
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emphasize the individualization of ex- 
pectations, methods, and evaluation. 





Instruction should not prescribe a 
single achievement standard, ignore 
individual capacities, or fail to rec- 
ognize variations in prior student 
experiences. 

There is no acceptable justification 
for adopting tne same minimum level 
of proficiency for all students. The 
purpose of instruction is to facilitate 
intellectual and emotional growth; the 
purpose of student evaluation is to 
determine if growth, i.e., learning, has 
occurred. But it is unreasonable to 
expect the same degree of learning or 
competency from students who dif'er 
greatly in ability, previous experience, 
and motr ation. 

Indicating that a student is still a 
failure in spite of remarkable growth is 
as immoral as citing as superior a 
proficient student who gained almost 
nothing from instruction. 

An equally questionable practice is 
prescribing the same assignment for all 
students, a tradition that usually guar 
antees inefficient and ineffective learn- 
ing. Respect for an individual's needs, 
interests, and probtems should be 
found especially in those studies that 
take humanity in all its diversities and 
complexities as their primary concern. 
Too often, this is not the case. 

no failures 

If, s*. hen, and under what con- 
ditions students deserve failing grades 
Q is, as everyone knows, a matter of 




considerable controversy. The position 
taken in this document, however, is 
that mere should be no sense of 
personal failure In social studies edu- 
cation. 



positive self-concept 

What possible hope can there be for 
the individual development of whole- 
some attitudes toward society-or 
towards oneself-if the student de 
velop, a poor self-concept in those 
courses that are designed precisely for 
the purpose of assisting him to develop 
his social and civic competence? 

Today one hears much about hos- 
tility, violence, and aggression among 
young adults. One can only speculate 
on the extent that such feelings have 
been fed by the frustrations en- 
countered by students in schoo 1 pro- 
grams that were irrelevant, 
inappropriate, and inconsequential. 

The social studies has the responsi 
bility to present students with pro 
grams that make sense to them and are 
consistent with individual abilities, 
aptitudes, and motivations. 



consider these questions 

1. What efforts have been made, 
especially a* the secondary level, 
to accommt Jate a wide range of 



reading ability? Are source ma 
terials available for students wh< 
read substantially below and abovi 
grade level? What other evkJeno 
can be provided to indicate tha 
effo’ts are being made to tailor thi 
present program to the abilitie 
and needs of the students? 

2. How widespread is the practice c 
applying the same standard to th 
academic accomplishments of a 
students? To what extent ar 
teachers capable of individualize 
their evaluation and subsequer 
instruction? Is there administrativ 
support for a program of ind 
viduafized instruction? 

3. What steps are being taken t 
capitalize on the diversity c 
student backgrounds* Do th 
school policy and programs imp! 
that there should be uniformit 
and conformity anxmg its oul 
going students? 
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Instruction should not be confined 
to lecture discussion and textbooks. 

Teaching that consists almost solely 
of explanations and discussion to* 
gether with written assignments and 
examinations is inadequate due to its 
exclusive reliance on only one form of 
communication- words. 

A social studies curriculum should 
employ both direct and vicarious 
means of imparting information and 
providing experiences. 

offenders 

Among the clearest examples of 
neglecting this principle are geography 
classes that do not engage in any form 
of field work, history courses that do 
not use primary source material, 
sociology or American problems pro 
grams that ignore neighborhood slums 
or rural poverty, a discussion of oo;u- 
pations without the associated sights, 
sounds, and smells, and attempts at 
changing values without direct emo- 
tional involvement. 

Too few secondary programs pro- 
vide Earning experiences that recog 
nize ways of learning other than 
verbal; words cannot reach everyone 
nor can lecture-style films be con 
sidered as satisfactory alternatives. 
Hosvever, even the variety of verbal 
sources is limited in many situations. 

use periodicals, films 

Social studies classrooms need a 
selection of periodicals; in this age of 
sophisticated and high speed com- 
munications devices, even primary-age 
children show a keen interest in the 
0 f newspapers and magazines. 
Terences and data sources are 



essential to classrooms; these fre- 
quently have not even been identified 
for the students. 

Films, commercial television, field 
trips, recordings, models, and simula- 
tions are still too often regarded as 
pleasant diversions from what some 
regard as the truly significant teaching 
task of "telling it like it is (or was).’’ 

The success of instruction is de 
tarmined primarily by the selection 
and organization of learning ex- 
periences; one prerequisite for this 
success is a fit between a particular 
individual's way cf learning and the 
condition provided in the learning 
situation, i.e., individualizing instruc- 
tion. 



"systems’' approach 

One of the most promising futjre 
developments in this regard may prove 
to be the "systems" approach. For the 
moment, the best answer to this diffi 
cult problem is a variation of instruc- 
tional strategies and media that aMosv 
for at least the grossly different ways 
of obtaining information and subse 
quent ways of interpreting it, eg., 
visual, tactile, auditory, or verbal. 

No one method will be satisfactory 
for all students but 3 variety of ma- 
terials and media will be more sue 
cessful 

However, each experience must 
serve a specified and justifiable pur 
pose, multiple media are no excuse for 
a smorgasbord approach. 8ut there is 
reason to believe that there are several 
ways of arriving at the same destina 
tion and it may also be that the same 
destinations, *.e , learning goals, are 
not appropriate for everyone. 



consider these questions 

1. How adequate are the instructional 
media readily available for use in 
social studies instruction? Are 
there visual materials to illustrate 
realistic social phenomena? To 
what extent are the accuracy and 
authenticity of resource materials 
apparent? 

2. What efforts have been made to 
determine which media are ap- 
propriate for which purposes? Are 
there instructional materials that 
are recommended for particular 
reasons? What evidence is there 
that audiovisual materials are 
integral components rather than 
supplementary devices? 

3. Does the professional staff regard 
instructional materials and media 
as critical to t.ie success of the 
program? What degree of reliance 
continues to be placed on lectures 
and textbooks? Are instructional 
resources treated as legitimate 
alternatives to traditional teach- 
ing? 
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evaluation procedures that are system- 
atic, comprehensive, and in accord 
with the stated purposes of the pro- 
gram. 




Evaluation should not be restricted 
to written classroom examinations or 
standardized tests that purport to 
measure what has been learned. 

Social studies programs must be 
systematically and rigorously evalu 
a ted. If anthropology claims to 
develop an understanding of a par- 
ticular culture, it is obliged to make 
provision for determining the degree 
of its success. If social studies pro- 
grams regularly introduce innovations, 
there should be appropriate changes in 
the evaluation program. 



assess, no! test 

It is essential that new practices and 
programs be assessed in ways that are 
consistent with their purposes. Exam- 
inations, the customary method of 
determining what has been accom 
plished in a course, frequently are not 
well designed for e/afuating such 
objectives as the development of 
values and thinking skills. 

Although course Outlines may also 
include problem solving skills, attitude 
changes, or social action, tesls tend to 
concentrate on factual material; if no 
additional means of evaluation are 
employed, there is no way of judging 
the success of the program beyond the 
knowledge level. 



Further, it is probable that students 
will concentrate on whjtever they 
expect to encounter on the exam- 
ination, perhaps nothing more than 
facts. 



constancy required 

An occasional attempt to determine 
the success of the program is not 
sufficient. Significant growth in learn- 
ing is both cumulative and long range, 
equiring a similar plan forevaluation. 
What is involved here is determining if 
the program is changing student com- 
petencies and behavior in the direction 
and to the extent required. 

This knowledge wall not only 
identify individual growth but will also 
indicate deficiencies in the curriculum 
and teaching strategies, i e., it will 
serve diagnostic purpose. 

But evaluation should be based on 
more than formal examinations; it 
should employ techniques such as 
anecdotal records, classroom logs, role 
playing, and dialogue analysis. The 
relative success of a social studies 
program can be determined if the 
objectives of the program are dearly 
slated, appropriate evaluative tech 
Cliques are chosen, and student data is 
gathered and analyzed systematically. 



consider these questions 

1. What portion of student grades is 
determined by examination scores 
and assignments? What provisions 
are made for self-evaluation by 
students? Is there proper con- 
sideration for changes in thinking 
abilities and growth in values? 

7. ,What degree cf administrative 
support and organization exists to 
facilitate program evaluation? Is 
the responsibility for assessing the 
KM 2 program delegated and exer- 
cised? Are self evaluations by the 
staff and evaluation by special 
consultants parts of the social 
studies program? 

3. How are the effects of changes in 
the present program determined? 
To what extent are the evaluative 
techniques and efitec a consistent 
with the stated purposes of the 
modifications? What provisions are 
made for using the results of pro 
gram evaluation to establish 
needed changes? 
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Schools should not defer student 
involvement in community life; learn- 
ing should not be confined to the 
classroom. 

It has been commonplace for 
schools to maintain an environment 
that is somewhat detached from other 
parts of the child's social world. This 
isolation, while perhaps justifiable in a 
research setting, is not desirable in an 
institution whose purpose is the edu- 
cation of socially responsive indi- 
viduals. 



to Isolate Is futile 

Attempting to isolate what is 
taught in schools from what is fearned 
in the home, the neighborhood, over 
television, etc., is futile. It is equally 
unrealistic to postpone children’s 
study and invotvement in the problems 
of which they are a part. 

Whether the issues be race, poverty, 
urbanization, or pollution, students 
are parts of the phenomena and young 
people can develop a deeper under- 
standing of them. They can attain a 
higher level of competence if they are 
allowed to enrich theii learning by 
observing and participating in real 
world processes. Such teaming will 
hefp to counter those forces that 
create a se' $e of separation or aliena- 
tion fiom society. 
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student involvement 

To argue that all learning must take 
place in a direct confrontation with 
reality is to deny the benefits that 
accrue from a laboratory classroom. 
But neither should it be assumed that 
learning removed from the actual situ- 
ation in which it is to be applied will 
be especially durable or potent. 

This document argues In favor of 
extensive Invofvement by students of 
all ages in the activities of their com- 
munity. The involvement may take the 
form of observation, e.g., field trips, 
attending meetings, interviews, etc., or 
it may take the form of action, e.g., 
political campa'gning, assisting the dis- 
advantaged, community improvement, 
etc. 

Not only should these oppor- 
tunities be made known to the 
students but the school, kindergarten 
through grade 12, should design its 
social studies program In a way that 
will allow and encourage act.ve 
student participation. 

Educational institutions can make a 
significant contribution to society by 
providing students with the knowledge 
and experience required for civic 
responsibilitias. ' The onty ones among 
you who will be happy are those who 
have sought and found how to serva.” 
(Albert Schweitzer). 



consider these questions 

1. To what extent do high school 
social studies courses insure that 
students have experiences observ- 
ing or participating in social 
agencies? 

2. Do students respond to human 
problems by organizing for action? 
e.g., a book drive for under- 
privileged areas, a clothing drive 
for a tornado s f ruck region? 

3. Do extra curricular activities in- 
clude opportunities for social 
action? e.g,, Student Political 
Parties, Student Action Groups on 
Community Projects (Libraries, 
Parks, Drag Strips, etc.)? 

4. Do teachers ;erve as models of 
active and responsible political be- 

■ havior? 
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we had everything before us 



1. Q. 
A. 



2. Q. 
A. 

3. Q. 

A. 



4. Q. 
A. 



5. Q. 
A. 
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This document does not specify learning experiences or content for a 
new social studies program. Does this mean that these decisions are to 
be made locally? 

Yes. The educational orientation of the State of Washington is one 
that encourages local development of school programs. The particular 
decisions that determine content and learning experiences are best 
made at the community fevel. 

Such flexibility at the local level will result in many different 
programs. Therefore, can it be inferred that one program is as good 
as another? 

No. Programs should meet the criteria stated in these guidelines. 8ut. 
since this can be accomplished in a variety of ways, programs will 
differ from community to community. 

What criteria should determine selection of content? 

Three criteria are defined by this document. 

1. The content must be related to a pervasive social issue. 

2. The content must be important to the learner and appropriate 
for his stage of development. 

3. The content must be drawn principally from one, some, or all 
of the social science disciplines, although the humanities and 
natural sciences should be utilised when appropriate. 

This document does not include a list cf classroom materials 
(textbooks, supplementary readings, films, etc. I. Does this mean that 
materials must be selected locally? 

Yes. This document cannot anticipate all manifestations of local 
programs. The selection of materials must meet the needs cf the 
Specific program developed. However, the guidelines state criteria that 
these materials must meet, e.g., different reading levels, 
inquiry-oriented, rnulti sensory, etc. 

Docs the distribution of this document imply that totally new soda! 
studies programs must be developed to replace existing programs? 

Nc. Many existing programs may be consistent with specific 
guidelines, Curriculum workers should address themselves to those 
guidelines that are not reflected in their focal programs. 
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6. Q. What considerations are important in determining the sequence of 
courses? 

A, These three criteria apply to the sequence of learnings. 



1. The purposes, content, and strategies of the course must be 
matched with the readiness and maturity of the learners. 

2. The course should build on the experiences of learners. 

3. The course sequence should continually expand on knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 



7. Q. This document places a major emphasis on the social science 

disciplines as they relate to social issues What contributions do such 
disciplines as history, geography, and economics make toward the 
social studies program, suggested by these guidelines? 

A. First, the disciplines funct’ n as ordering mechanisms for knowledge. 
Second, they are the significant but not the sole sources of facts, 
concepts, and generalizations necessary for understanding social issues. 
Finally, the disciplines suggest the appropriate methods inquiry for 
obtaining the necessary data for decision-making. 

8. Q, What is the advantage of an interdisciplinary emphasis in a social 

studies program? 

A. By definition, an interdisciplinary approach provides for an 

understanding of the wholeness of social man, rather than a 

segmented awareness of his separate parts. The problems of society 
are not conveniently explained by any single social science discipline. 
Full understanding usually requires knowledge from several disciplines. 
The tradition of separate subjects should not determine the content 
e.nphas'zed In social studies programs that are characterized by an 
interdisciplinary approach. Rather, content is based on the inherent 
nature of a given social issue. 

9. Q, fn an interdisciplinary program what specific courses should be 

offered? 

A. Social issues represent the organizing focus for all social $tud : es 
offerings. Course offerings labeled (U.S. History, World History, 
Government) in a manner that emphasizes one of the social disciplines 
can be misleading. An approach that might reflect more accurately 
the direction suggested by these guidelines is exemplified below; 



Old Title 

Pacific Northwest History 



The Pacific Northwest -The 



New Title 



World History 
U.S. History 

Government, Economics, Sociology 



Latin America 



Last Frontier 

Development of World Cultures 
American Studies 
Problems of Democracy 
Contemporary Problems 
Hispanic American Culture 



10. Q, This document emphasizes the valuing process. As a curriculum 

worker deals with the question of sequence, how should he answer 
the question: What values should be taught at each level? 

A. The position of this document is that implications for value 
considerations can be found in any social Issue and can be dealt with 
to some extent at every level. It Is important to note that values do 
not seem to be cumulative in the same manner as knowledge and 
understandings. Above all, the valuing process must rest on a 

fundamental commitment to rational practices and the dignity of 
man, 

11. Q. In planning sequential skill development what factors must be considered? 

A. The development of thinking, work study and social skills Is essential to 

effective social studies programs. Skill competencies seem to develop 
cumulatively, increasing in complexity as students approach maximum 
proficiency. It is important that skills be taught functionally, within a 
context that requires their use and application. 

12. Q. Many social studies programs adhere to an expanding environment 

approach in establishing the sequence of courses. Is this approach a 

desirable one? 

A. Children today are bringing a wider range of experiences to the classroom. 
Widened opportunities for travel and heightened exposure to television 
seem to be largely responsible. Consequently, young children may be able 
to understand and demonstrate an Interest In knowing about social 
phenomena that are not found in their Immediate physical environment. 
It does appear important to relate such learnings to Immediate 
experiences. For example: The family Is generally the focus of social 
studies programs in the fir»t grade. Children might be ready and interested 
In understand^ some patterns of the life of the Eskimo. This venture 
outside of die child's environment can be made most meaningful if it is 
characterized by a comparison to that environment, e g., a comparison of 
the family life of Eskimos to that of the child. 



1 The social studies program shou'd 
develop the ability to make a 
critical analysis of enduring social 
issues through the application of 
the knowledge and : methodology 
of the social sciences in an inter- 
disciplinary manner. 

2. A social studies program should 
develop the academic and social 
skills necessary for the develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept, 
the fulfillment of civic responsi- 
bility, and the growth of social 
identity. 

3. A social studies program should 
develop responsible divergent 
thinking. 



4. The social studies program should 
enable the individual to develop 
his own values rationally. 

5. The content selected should be 
based on general concepts and 
methods of investigation derived 
largely from the social sciences 
and organized around enduring 
end pervasive social Issues. 

6. The content selected should be 
representative ..of man's ex- 
perience cultures, activities, and 
beliefs. 

7. The content selected should be 
consistent with the current 
knowledge, theories, and Inter- 

Q lations commonly accepted 







by the appropriate social science 
disciplines. 

8. The content selected for use ir. 
the curriculum should have a 
direct relationship to the im- 
mediate concerns of the students. 

9. Iho content selected for use in 
the classroom and the leaning 
experience sequence should be 
planned and modified with regard 
for the impact on the total K-i2 
program. 

10. Instructional strategies should 
establish learning objectives that 
describe desired student compe- 
tencies in specific terms. 

11. I nstrcctional strategies should en- 
gage the student directly and 
actively in the learning process. 

12. Instructional strategies should 
emphasize the individualization 
of expectations, methods, and 
evaluation. 

13. Instructional strategies should 
rely on a broad range of instruc- 
tional materials and r *dia. 

14. I nstructional strategies should use 
evaluation procedure that are 
systemat 1 ., comprehensive, end 
in accord with the stated pur- 
poses of the program. 

15. Instructional strategies should 
insure opportunities for students 
to observe and participate In the 
affairs of the community. 
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In short, it was tha world we Irve in 



Pervasive Social Issues: 

Social problems that tend to recur 
and persist: continuing dilemmas; 
not to be confused with transient 
events, e.g., Cuban missile crisis, 
school levy elections, riots that are 
manifestations of more basic issues, 
eg., international stability, public 
policy, and human relations. 



Sociel Studies: 

That component of the total school 
program that confronts the 'earner 
with the pervasive and continuing 
problems of rr>' x analysis of these 
problems in bol.i creative andcrlti 
cal ways serves to clarify man's role 
as an indh/icual and as a member of 
society. 



Rational Process: 

A way of knowing that relies on 
deductive and inductive reasoning 
process; uses logic, objectivity, ob- 
servation, tulcs of evidence, 
hypotheses and conclusions, mini- 
mizes faith, emotion and authority 
as sources of knowledge. 

Concept: 

Temis varying in degree of abstrac- 
tion from very specific referents: 
house, car, or cand'e, to more 
general and therefore more abstract 
meanings authority quality, dig- 
nity. 



GertsraUzattom 

A linkage of two or more concepts. 
They are sometimes used to sum- 
marize the knowledge of the social 
science disciplines, e.g . the basis of 
orderly human interaction is found 
in social systems, hostility tends to 
breed aggression. 

Modes of Inquiry: 

Refers generally to the scientific 
method, refers specifically to tech- 
niques employed by various social 
scientists to derive new knowledge; 
examples are surveys by sociolo- 
gists, primary source analysis by 
historians, end fie'd studi°$ by 
O rthropologists. 

ERIC 




Social Action: 

Rationally determined individual 
behavior for the purpose of resolv- 
ing a problem that confronts 
society; involves the learner directly 
rather than vicariously in com- 
muni'y related proiects. 



Interdisciplinary Programs: 

Emphasize the contributions of all 
relevant knowledge to a given social 
issue; Includes not only the contri- 
butions of the academic disci- 
plinarians (historians, sociologists, 
geographers) but also the knowl- 
edge of ’hose who may be 
described as men of practical 
affairs: politicians, religious leaders, 
psychiatrists, journalists. 
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